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There are over 160 French, Spanish and German 
books in the 


INTERNATIONAL MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


This series represents subject-matter of literary worth, 


scholarly editing, and good typography. The aids for 
teaching — introduction, notes, vocabularies, questions, 
drills in composition and exercises are all of the highest 
order. |. M. L. stands for the best books at the lowest pos 


sible prices. 
Among the books recently added to the International 


Modern Language Series are: 


Bazin: Une Tache d’encre 
Bowler: Stories by Conternporary French Novelists 


Erckmann-Chatrian: Histoire d'un conscrit de 1813 


lLabiche: La Grammaire and Le Baron de Fourchevit 


Final de Norma 
Gorostiza: Contigo Pan y Cebolla 


Trueba: Cunetos y Cantares 


Write to MR. P. E. SEAGLE, Box 311, Raleigh, N. C., 
for the 1923 Modern Foreign Languages Catalogue 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 
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CHAPEL HILL, N. MARCH, 1923 


THE WILSON HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 


By J. SHEPARD BRYAN 
Principal Wilson High School, Wilson, N.C. 


HE MOST word to use in sum- 
ing up the advantages of the new Wilson 
High School building is the word “Adaptabil- 


appropriate 


ity.” 

Strange as it may sound, and unkind though it may 
be to say it, it is nevertheless true that this word is not 
in altogether common use in North Carolina educa- 
tional circles. Yet it is the most important word that 
can be used when it properly designates a piece of 
schoolhouse construction. 


\ny school house that is constructed according to a 


cut and dried plan, that car not be adapted to meet 
the new and changing demands of a growing com- 
munity, that is not adjustable to the different types of 
school work demanded by individual and group differ- 
ences, or that makes no provision for the community’s 
needs other than to provide a place for teachers to 


teach children, is behind the demands of the times. 


The General Lay-out 


The new schoolhouse, when completed, becomes a 


community center, capable of serving the school chil- 
but the 


the general lay-out of the 


Consider 
Like Gaul, it 
The gymnasium is on the 


dren not only entire town as well. 
entire plant. 
is divided into three parts 
extreme right facing Kenan street, the School building 
proper is in the center, and the auditorium is on the 
extreme left facing the street. The gymnasium and 
the auditorium are parts of the school plant, yet either 
tl auditorium can be 
of the 


whereby the 


e gymnasium or the used inde 


lently of the school. In the use gymnasium 


schedule can be made gymnasium di 


rector will be enabled to meet the needs of the school 
wys and girls of Wilson not only but also to provide 
for the 
business man or business woman in the 
Y. 

tors in the large towns attempt to do, the school 
could do as 
with half the 


needs of every working girl, 
town of Wil- 


\. gymnasium 


working boy, 


In other words, what the 


rymnasium director here and this 


that would be re 


well ; 


tld be done expense 


red where two gymnasiums are operating in a town 


community the size of Wilson could ill afford to 


* This article approved in the 
oly Times and The Wilson 
reproduced by permission 


‘Educational Supplement” The Wil 
Mirror om February 25, 19 and is 


f the author 


support two gymnasiums, and yet there being no Y. M. 

A. gymnasium, the town can scarcely afford longer 
to be without one. 

The Auditerium 

The auditorium, because of its location in the school 
plant, may be used by any town organization night or 
day without interfering in any way with the school’s 
schedule 


would necessarily have to be kept, but by a simple pro- 


program. for the use of the auditorium 
cess of community codperation in this matter the audi- 


torium could fulfill every large community need, and 
do it infinitely better than several independent build- 
ings could do. 

Conventions hitherto kept out of Wilson because of 
a lack 


conventions can in no 


invited. These 
with the 


from the street as 


seating space may now be 


wise interfere school 


as the auditorium can be entered 
well as from the school building. 
The immediate the audi- 


torium in the near future inciudes the Choral club’s re- 


program for the use of 


cital on Easter Sunday for which recital all the 


\ musical 
High School be- 
John B. 


churches will suspend services to attend. 
Wilson 
directed by the 


show by the students of the 


tween May 3-5, Rogers Pro- 
ducing Company; the Radcliffe Chautauqua of five 


by the will reduce the ex- 


penses of the Chautauqua by two hundred and fifty 


days’ duration which, way, 
dollars. 

This, from the uses of the 
auditorium in which the high school students will be 
involved. 


of course, is aside many 


The Library 


The library is in the center of the main building on 
the middle floor. It can be 
entrance to the 


reached through the main 


school building, and no part of the 
going 


this room, a 


will be interfered with 
\t the 

seventy feet, 
of the 


reached in two minutes from any part of the 


school’s 


organization 
to and from this room same time 
accessible to 


can be 


building. 


large room forty by is easily 


all students on either three floors, and 


In this connection it seems a waste of money and 


effort to maintain two libraries in a town the size of 


Wilson. If the books, the money, and the folks would 
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pooled, a creditable library could be maintained in the 
room provided for that purpose in the high school 
building, whereas both libraries now are retarded be- 
cause of a duplication. 


The Dining Hall 


The dining hall is located on the ground floor just 
under the library and is the same size as the library 
room. This dining room can accommodate at least two 
hundred and seventy-five people at one time, and be- 
ing located next to the kitchen and serving table, the 
serving of a large number is made comparatively easy. 

This dining hall can be entered from the main en- 
trance on the bottom floor, and its use by the people 
of the town need not interfere in any way with the 
school program. Thus the Kiwanis club, the Rotary 
club, the Lions club, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
other kindred organizations might use the identical 
equipment, if all would coéperate in making out the 
schedule. It should be bourne in mind, too, that all 
this could be accomplished with much less expense 
than by a duplication of outlay in independent build- 
ings. 


For The Student Who Is ‘‘Different’’ 


Now to return to the Wilson High School building 
proper. I said that the correct word to use in describ- 
ing the building is “adaptability.” By this I mean to 
say that the building was planned with the idea in 
mind of adapting the school house to the individual 
needs of students of varying capacities rather than of 
adapting the student to the cut and dried plan of an 
architect. The plan provides for an arrangement of 
study halls, 
makes for a flexible organization within the building 

Anybody that there is a difference in 


minds, that some are bright, others medium, while 


rooms library, and laboratories which 


will admit 


still others are dull and slow Any school teacher will 


testify that a student may be very good im history and 


very poor m mathematics; or he may be classed high 


in English and Latin and be classed low in science, and 


so on 
Yet knowing this, school people and those responsi 


ble for the education of the children have too often 


been sublimely content to run all students through the 


same mill and at the same rate of speed; and school 


teachers have thought all the while that they were do 
ing their full duty im adjusting and adapting the stu 


dents to the courses when they marked the bright 


sudent “A”, the medium student “B”", the slow stu 


dent “*( 


” and the still slower student a “failure” in the 


courses requiring the same kind of work 


Isn't it perfectly reasonable to suppose that God Al- 


mighty never intended that the very slow student 
should do the same class of work as the “A” student ? 
Or be compelled to rush ahead at the same rate of 
speed? Or be graded on the same basis? 

The whole plan of the school building follows an a: 
rangement of rooms by series. There is a series of 
connecting rooms, one large and two adjoining smalle: 
rooms, all through the building. The larger room is i: 
the center and the two smaller rooms are on either sid: 
of the larger room with doors between. 
series of rooms for history, a series for English, a s: 
ries for mathematics, and so on for the entire list of 
studies. 


There is 


Each series is equipped with the necessar 
maps, charts, reference materials, and the like whic! 
are necessary for this particular subject. The advan 
tages in this plan is obvious. Students are not requir: 
to run to the library for every tiny bit of informatio 
that may be necessary in the day’s work ; while, on the 
other hand, the teacher of the particular subject, being 
more familiar with her related material, wi'l be bette: 
able to direct students to sources than would be tl 
general librarian. 


The three-room plan enables three teachers to wor! 
together under the head of the department in classif 
ing students according to ability in the subject and iy 
working out reference material for use by the student: 
taking the particular subject, while the large and sma! 
rooms could be used for the larger number of medium 
classed students and the smaller numbers of exce; 
tional bright and the exceptionally dull students r 
spectively 

On the top floor, in addition to these series is on: 
large study hall, which accommodates 180 students, at 
the laboratories. Students go from the large stu 
hall to the class rooms, and when not engaged in class 
work, they go to the study hall where they prepar 
their work under supervision. The majority of st 
dents have four study periods and four classes. Son 
are allowed five classes. 

On the middle floor there are two large study hal 
each capable of seating 90 students. The library 
on this floor immediately under the large study hall 
the top floor, and is of the same dimensions as the t 
floor study hall. 

On the ground floor is located the dining room, t 
lomestic science series, the manual 


arts series, at 


other utility rooms. The dining room is immediate! 
under the library 

In answer to the criticism sometimes directed agains’ 
an arrangement which places the kitchen and dining 
room on the ground floor instead of on the top fi 


we may say that if the community organizations are ' 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING AT WILSON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
This building is erected in three divisions, namely, the gymnasium, on the right, the school building in the center, and 


the auditorium on the left 


use the dining room they would prefer that it be readily 
accessible and If a few kitchen 
fumes do reach into the nostrils of a few students now 
and then, I do not imagine they will be altogether 
obnoxious. 


centrally situated. 


\t the present time the study halls are able to fur- 
nish a home desk for practically every high school stu- 
dent, and to this desk the student goes for observing 
every study period he may have during the day. Thus 
when the study halls are full the class rooms are free, 
and when the class rooms are occupied the study halls 
are not. 

\s the school grows and becomes twice as large as 

is now the present arrangement will be entirely 
atisfactory. By arranging the school program so that 
half of the school will be on class while the remaining 

lf is in the study hall, the present arrangement can 
sily be utilized in caring for 800 students without 
ain, and the arrangement of the building can still be 

d in adapting the courses to the needs of the 


udents. 


Aristotle asked how much 


cated men were superior to those uneducated: “As 


‘In one occaspn was 


h,” said he, “as the living are to the dead.’ 


Win- 


Slavery is but half abolished,” said Robert ¢ 


throp, “emancipation is but half completed, while mil 


lons of freemen with votes in their hands are left 


thout coeducation.’ 


NORTH CAROLINA 


By Berton Bratey 


As soon as you get to No’th Ca’lina 

The roads and the towns get newah and finah, 
The people walk with a brisker step, 

And even your motor has more pep, 

The hookworm’s banished, the country has 

A lot more energy, pep and jazz, 

The livest Northerner couldn't design a 
Livelier State than No’th Ca’lina. 


The farms look fatter, the hamlets ain't 

Quite ignorant of the sight of paint, 

They're building roads, and they are not content 
With sand and clay, but they use cement 

And the schools look good, and the mills are busy 
And each inhabitant owns a Lizzie 

Or a big twin six or something finah 


As soon as you get to No’th Ca'lina! 


This State’s not dreaming of days gone by, 
There's a modern glint in each mortal’s eye, 
And the village belles and village beaux 

\re as smartly dressed as the crowd which flows 
On Gotham’'s streets 
These folks are 


You meet the “boostah 


You must give ‘em credit, 
fully awake, you said it! 

you lose the “whinah.” 
As soon as you get to No'th Ca'lina! 


From The North Carolina Highway Bulletin for March, 1923 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL COACH 


By JOHN S. SEYMOUR 
Principal, Scotland Neck, High Schoo! 


OYHOOD, LIKE the poor, is ever present with 
us. Boyhood with its zeal for play, its passion 
for achievement, will nearly always respond 

harmoniously to the “highest,” if only the right chord 
is touched It is the boy possessing such qualities that 
usually comes under the direction and guidance of the 
high school coach. If the coach has ever gained a cer- 
tain amount of prowess in the army, navy, or athletic 
world, he is a “wonder” in the estimation of the boys. 
He is the “Mecca” of their thought, and whatever he 
does or says is accepted by them as bemg absolutely 
right. In their arguments over points of any game 
they will invariably quote the coach as an authority to 
break their statements. His word is law and gospel 
and is as immutable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. Therefore, it is needless to say that the re 
sponsibility of the coach is of tremendous import, if 
he will only see it in that light. The high school coach 
of the present day means more to the boys who are 
under his guidance and watcheare than does the leadet 


of any other protession 


It is possible for him to pene 
trate that almost impregnable inner nature of the boy 
when even the Sunday School teacher will fail to make 
an impression. Why? Because he ts their idol, their 
hero. In the light of these facts, it behooves every 
coach to be a man of irreproachable character, with cul 
tural as well as athletic traimmg—one in whom any 
ommunity would be glad to entrust the moral and 
physical welfare of their boys 

To be a leader he must be a real man himself, the 
kind of man boys will naturally follow, admire, re 
spect, emulate, and obey. No amount of book know! 
edge, no degree in pedagogy will avail, if he does not 
Impress the boys as the “real stuff." They detest th 


Miss Nanev typ 


slacker himself and be at the same time a fit leader of 


Neither can he afford to be a mora! 


bows or they are quick to detect false notes bie 
must practice what he preaches, seven da la wee 
ram or shine, if he ts to “make good” m the eves of 
that most relentless and uncompromising judge, the 
boy 
\ man who can exert such an influence 

possesses the opportunity to teach them any kind of 
game he chooses, whether it be the game of football or 
the game of life And it is natural to surmise that 


they will de all that is within their power to carry out 


his instructions to the letter. Thev always long to be 


his company and readily accept his advice and will 


stick to him through thick and thin. This close tou 


will afford him an oppertunity to mould into thei 


games elements of quality which will be of unlimit 
benefit to them in‘their future lives. 


The wave of enthusiasm for games, especially fo: 
football, basketball, and baseball, indicates clearly tha: 
the importance of the high school coach will be eve: 


greater in the future. 
would stamp him a brilliant success. 
depended upon the number of games he won. T| 
idea of these forms of athletics as a basis of physi 
and moral development was seldom taken into const 
eration. Every one is familiar with the old cry, “\\ 
must have a winning team.” Urged on by outsider 
the coach proceeded to work to this end. Two thing 
were necessary. 
cally fit 
pletely smother an opponent 


First, men who were already phys 
Second, a variety of play that would con 
When his men appear 
upon the field or floor, he was aware that they were 
meet men who were just as physically fit and just 
well trained. And it is regrettable to say, that in ord 
to secure an advantage, tactics of questionable natu 
were permitted to creep in, which might turn the ti 
of defeat into victory and thus win the much soug 
crown of glory. And what was the reward? A palt 
bit of newspaper publicity, which would soon be fi 
gotten; and a lashing conscience, which would ney 
be forgotten 

This procedure was gnawing at the very heart of 1 
games and at the same time defeating the aims | 
which athletics were intended—physical, mental, a1 
moral development. It is regrettable, nevertheless t 
ruth, that the status of high school athletics in o 

n state of North Carolina has not been very mu 

this level. until the last few vears But, thar 
Committee on High School Athletics, throu, 

their wise and sympathetic guidance. we believi 
time will soon come when every high school im 
state will be a strong advocate of clean and wholesot 


} 


athletics. In a large measure the success 


paign rests in the hands of the coaches. The mom 
he demands the climimation of evil tendencies ar 
makes his work develop and stand for the elements 
fairness in all things, his profession will be more 
preciated by all 
The educative value of any game depends upon t 


rigid and immediate enforcement of the rules A: 


Until recent years a victor 
In fact, his jo 
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coach who is lax in the interpretation of these not only 
detracts from the game but fails to be a living example 
of the spirit which the game represents. He who ig- 
nores the rules or their spirit disregards the right of 
others. Rules are printed to be taught, for without 
them and their enforcement, the games immediately 
degenerate into mere license and become antisocial 
rather than social. The opportunity often presents it- 
self for the coach to slide around a rule and sneak 
away from its true meaning, but the man that yields 
to the temptation is not only injuring his team, but the 
He may by his cunning and flagrant violation 
of rules have a winning team, but he has sacrificed 


game. 


upon the altar of win-at-any-cost, one of the finest and 
On the 
other hand, the coach who rigidly enforces the rules, 


the most effective means of moral training. 


may win, but victories will depend upon obedience, loy- 


alty, courage, team work, devotion to duty, self re- 
liance, determination, and willingness to put away 
one’s self for a common cause. Games won upon this 
basis manifest the spirit of true sportmanship—our 
aim. 

In any game where the rules are strictly enforced 
and the ethics of the game observed, the boys are 
bound to carry away with them ideals of sportmanship 
which will not only make of them better citizens, but 
will also help them to become more efficient in the 
rough-and-tumble, give-and-take, of the business and 
social world. If we are proud of the games which we 
teach, we must teach and demand a thorough knowl- 
edge and a thorough enforcement of the rules. This 
of course, means the rules of the State High School 
League, as well as the rules of the game proper. What 
an opportunity! Will we grasp it? 


A STANDARD TWO-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN SPANISH 


By A COMMITTEE OF NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


N DECEMBER 1, a group of college and high 
school teachers from various sections of the 

state met in Raleigh and discussed the need 
and advisability of drawing up recommendations, per- 
haps in the form of a syllabus, for a two-year high 
Some such standardization 
of the course would seem to bring the following bene- 


tit 


(1) 


n in amount and quality of Spanish taught in the 


school course in Spanish. 


It would help to modify the present dispropor- 


gh schools of the state. 


(2) It would make specific what the entrance re- 
tirements are in the colleges of the state. 


(3) 
irk done both in the high school and the college. 


lt would raise the general level of Spanish 


College Entrance Requirements 


\ co-ordinating influence over the high schools of 
commonwealth would be uniform college entrance 
juirements, drawn up and adopted by the state col- 
es. These requirements, in addition to being of a 


ral nature, stating briefiy how many years of high 


ool work are necessary for college credit, would 


ite in detail just what topics, and in many cases, 


st what details, form an adequate body of knowledge 


give a sub-freshman college admission. ‘Students 


tering college would thus have attained a satisfac- 


rv mark in an identical series of facts; and there 


would be a fairly homogeneous body of students in 
Spanish with the same high school credit. 

A review of the admission requirements of state uni- 
versities shows practical unamity on definite state- 
ments. This is especially true of institutions offering 
a wide variety of Spanish courses. Colleges like Har- 
vard, Princeton, and Yale, of course, which are not di- 
rectly under state influence, require entrance examina- 
tions and do not need to outline the high school course 
as definitely as do state universities which accept stu- 
dents from high schools w.th properly accredited cer- 
tificates. Some state universities, indeed, do not go 
into detail with regard to the high school, but state in 
general terms that they require a certain amount of 
work. Among such institutions are the University of 


lowa; the University of California; the University of 


Cincinnati; the Universty of Texas; the University of 
North Dakota. 


one, two, three, or four years of high school Spanish ; 


The University of Virginia accepts 


but says nothing of the work beyond specifying “gram- 
mar, composition, translation.” The Mississippi Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College is somewhat fuller in 


statement, specifying for the first year: 


llementary 


grammar, with most common irregular verbs. 


Careful training in pronunciation. Reading of about 


100 pages of simple prose.” For the second year: 


“Keview of grammar. Elementary composition and 


conversation, stressing the use of idioms. 


Reading of 


300 pages of easy prose.” The University of South 
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Cavolina recommends “Grammar, pronunciation, dic- 
tation, translation of 250 to 300 pages of simple Span- 
ish ; careful drill in the common irregular verbs ; writ- 
ing of easy sentences in Spanish.” (The reading here 
appears excessive.) The University of Wisconsin, one 
of the most progressive of the state universities, gives 
one to four units credit for admission Spanish. For 


one unit are required the elements of grammar; 100 
pages of reading, with practice in pronunciation. For 
two units are required pronunciation; translation ; 
grammar and regular verbs; 300 pages of reading. 
For three units are required the work for two units 
plus 400 pages of reading and oral and written com- 
position. For four units are required the work of 
three units plus one year of high school plus 400 pages 
of reading and Spanish composition and the ability to 
understand a simple lecture in Spanish. Michigan has 
much the same requirements. 

Following are copies of the requirements of other, 
mainly state, universities : 

The University of Indiana (1921) credits two units 
for work equivalent to its own elementary course : 
“Spanish grammar, reading, and composition.” Two 
additional units are given for the equivalent of its own 
courses 20 and 31; “Modern Spanish Prose” and 
“Spanish Composition and Conversation.” 

The University of Louisiana (1921). “Two to three 
units. 1. The first year’s work in Spanish should in- 
clude careful drill in pronunciation with strict training 
in the rudiments of grammar, frequent written and 
spoken exercises in the use of language, translating 
easy English sentences into Spanish, and writing Span- 
ish from dictation; reading 100 to 175 pages of easy 
prose. 2. The second year’s work should comprise 
the reading of 250 to 400 pages of prose, constant turn 
ing of English into Spanish, and the writing of Span 
ish from dictation, with continued drill in grammar. 
3. In the third year, the work should include the read 
ing of 400 to 600 pages of more difficult Spanish, the 
completion of work in grammar; writing summaries, 
paraphrases in Spanish of the matter read.” 

Northwestern University (1922) requires three 
units of one modern language or two each of two mod- 
ern languages 

“(a) Correct pronunciation ; the rudiments of gram 
mar, including the conjugation of the regular and the 
more common irregular verbs; sufficient translation 
from English into Spanish to illustrate the principles 
of grammar; the reading of from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred duodecimo pages of graduated 
texts. One unit 


“(b) Continued study of grammar and syntax; 


mastery of the irregular verbs and the use of modes 


and tenses ; advanced composition ; the reading of from 
three hundred to four hundred pages of modern prose 
from different authors illustrating the tendencies of 
modern Spanish literature. One unit.” 

Pennsylvania State College (1922). “Elementary 
Spanish. (Two units). Giese’s “Spanish Book and 
Reader” or an equivalent standard text. Two years 
of preparatory work, including the rudiments of gram- 
mar and the reading of not less than 350 pages of 
Spanish, and practice in translating from English into 
Spanish. 

“Intermediate Spanish. (One Unit). The reading 
of 400 pages of moderately difficult Spanish from the 
works of at least three different aut‘ors ; grammar re- 
viewed and completed; exercises in composition and 
dictation.” 

trown University (1921). Condensation of Report 
of College Entrance Examination Board. “ELEMEN- 
TARY SPANISH. First Year. One unit. At the end of 
the elementary course, the pupil should be able to pro- 
nounce Spanish accurately, to read at sight easy Span- 
ish prose, to put into Spanish simple English sentences 
taken from the language of every-day life or based 
upon a portion of the Spanish text read, and to an 
swer questions on the rudiments of the grammar as 
defined below. 

“During the first year the work should comprise 
Careful drill in pronunciation ; the rudiments of gram- 
mar, including the conjugation of the more regular and 
the more common irregular verbs, the inflection of 
nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, and the elementary 
rules of syntax ; abundant easy exercises, designed not 
only to fix in the memory the forms and principles of 
grammar, but also to cultivate readiness in the use of 
natural forms of expression; the reading and accurate 
rendering into good English of from 100 to 150 duode 
cimo pages of graduated texts, with translation into 
Spanish of easy variations of the sentences read ; writ- 
ing Spanish from dictation. 

“ELEMENTARY SPANISH. SECOND YEAR. One unit 

\t the end of the second year the pupil should be able 
to read and translate at sight easy Spanish prose, to 
put into Spanish simple English sentences taken from 
the language of every-day life, or based upon a por 
tion of the text read, to write from dictation simple 
Spanish sentences, and to answer questions on the 
rudiments of the grammar, as defined in the first year 
with the additions made below. 

“During the second year the work should comprise 
The reading of from 250 to 400 pages of easy modern 
prose in the form of stories, plays, or historical or bi 
ographical sketches ; constant practice, as in the previ 
ous year, in translating into Spanish easy variations 
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upon the text read; frequent abstracts, sometimes oral 
and sometimes written, of portions of the text already 
read; writing Spanish from dictation; continued drill 
of sentences; mastery of the forms and use of pro- 
nouns, pronominal adjectives, and of all but the rare 
irregular verb forms. 

“Suitable texts for the second year are: Valera’s 
El pdjaro verde; Alarcén’s Novelas cortas; Valdés 
José and La hermana San Sulpicio; selections from 
the works of Mesonero Romanos; Galdos’s Marianela; 
Quintana’s La vida de Nijiez de Balboa; Padre Isla’s 
version of Gil Blas; Carrion and Aza’s Zaragueta.” 
(The reading seems too much for the average high 
school pupil—the same may be noted elsewhere). 


The Carolina Colleges 


The Carolina Colleges, in general have little to say 
specifically on entrance requirements in Spanish and 
in recommendations for a high school course in Span- 
ish. Trinity accepts Spanish as an alternate modern 
language for admission, and has a more complete 
statement of the data of language study expected in 
Spanish that have the other colleges of the state. 
Davidson's statement is briefer, referring to the sug- 
gestions of the Modern Language Association, and 
mentioning pronunciation, certain points of grammar, 
oral work, reading (150 pages), dictation and con- 
versation, and the memorizing of poems—a rather 
unique feature. North Carolina State, Queens, Greens- 
boro College for Women (1919), and Guilford say 
nothing about Spanish as an entrance subject. 

The North Carolina College for Women (1919) re- 
quires: “One unit. This amount includes: (1) Care- 
ful drill in pronunciation; (2) Foundation principles 
if grammar, with particular attention to simple idi- 
ematic constructions, conjugation of the regular and 
the more important irregular verbs; and pronominal 
onstructions; (3) constant practice in the translation 
of English into Spanish; (4) translation of simple 
Spanish when spoken; (5) writing Spanish from dic- 
tation; (6) the reading of from 100 to 125 pages of 
graduated text, with practice in reproducing in Span- 
sh easy variations of the text read.” 

Flora MacDonald: “A. (1 unit) Required for en 
trance to \.B. course. A thorough knowledge of the 


rudiments of an elementary Spanish grammar, includ 


ng conjugation of regular and irregular verbs. Care 


ul drill in pronunciation and practice in conversation 
Simple prose composition. Reading from 200 to 250 
pages. B. (1 unit) Elective. Continued drill upon 
(DeVitis Spanish Grammar. 
Part I or its equivalent). Prose composition. Read- 


ing from 250 to 400 pages.” 


rudiments of grammar. 


The University of North Carolina states that Span- 
ish may be offered as an admission subject, and says: 
“Spanish: (a) Elementary (Two year course) .. . 
2 units. Inflection, including the most common ir- 
regular verbs, ordinary laws of syntax; translation of 
250 pages or more of easy Spanish into idiomatic Eng- 
lish; translation of simple English sentences, based 
upon the passages read, into Spanish.” 


The Two-year High School Course 


There is a notion current that a language, as Span- 
ish, cannot be catalogued in the fashion that one can 
catalog an elementary course in physics or geometry. 
For example, it is assumed that one can count off the 
number of things which must appear in a text book on 
physics or geometry, but that one can not do this with 
Spanish. However, one can equally list the topics to 
be treated in Spanish as one can in physics. To be- 
gin with, it is possible to enumerate the topics which 
must appear in any elementary Spanish grammar. 
Then, one can arrange under each topic precisely what 
details must be included as part of a student’s stock of 
knowledge of that language. In a two-year high 
school course, the student of Spanish must come in 
contact with the following: 

Grammar (syntax) 
pronunciation and dictation 
oral work 

reading 

spelling 

composition 


Just what is the place and importance of these top- 
ics; what part each has in direct method instruction; 
how necessary examinations are; the relation of 
teacher to texts to students—opinion will vary on 
these as long as there are individual teachers; but 
there can be no doubt, in the very nature of the sub- 
ject, that these topics must be considered, severally 
and in interrelation. 

The two-year course, besides covering certain fun- 
damental essentials of Spanish, must be preparatory 
to college work. A large number of students, of 
course, do not enter college ; but the work they do and 
the work college preparatory students do, in Spanish, 
is identical. The two-year course, then, without any 
prejudice to the commercial or scientific course in 
the average high school, may be so calculated as to aim 
to prepare for continuation in college work. Taking 
the two-year high school course as equal to one year 
of college Spanish, the student entering coilege should 
be able to continue second year of college Spanish. 

It would be desirable, accordingly, that colleges, in 
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their announcements should state distinctly, not 
merely what the entrance requirements are for high 
school students offering Spanish, but just what Span- 
ish they themselves offer in the first, second, and pos- 
sibly third years. This would include a brief syllabus 
or outline; a list of texts; and special information or 
recommendations, as special features of the college 
work, the plan of the elementary courses in college, 
and individual principles of the instruction. 


A New Spanish ‘‘3’’ 


Mention may properly be made here of a feature 
colleges might well introduce or strengthen. The 
average student is really immature, both in fund of 
knowledge and ability to study. Most of those study- 
ing Spanish do not know English grammar (or gram- 
mar generally). The rate at which they travel is too 
rapid. It might be advisable, therefore, if colleges, 
for the sake both of a good proportion of entering 
subfreshmen and many college students, made some 
arrangement to take care of the slow—rather that the 
backward—pupil. This might be done by introduc- 
ing a transitional course (between those elementary 
and those of rapid reading and composition or oral or 
literary work) which would be a review drill of the 
two years of high school Spanish—one of college. 
The elementary grammar would be reviewed with ad 
ditional exercises, there would be more oral work and 
dictation, greater emphasis on speaking and the use of 
accent marks, and more extended use of idiom. The 
present arrangement of having certain students repeat 
1s inadequate for the reason that these students re 


quire special treatment, not mere repetition. 


Concrete Recommendations for Grammar Work 


In making specific recommendations, we must bear 
two things m mind. The first is that these recom 
mendations are made for a more or less hypothetical 
average—afid the pupils above or below the average 
must be given consideration. The second ts, that if 
the instruction is to be genuinely helpful, a large meas 


ure of freedom must be left to individual schools and 


mstructors No nmgid method, however tdeal in con 
ception, can ever have the communicating warmth and 
id inspiration of live leadership and sympathety 


mstructiot 
(ne more fact mav be noted, as corollary of this 
second premise: a wealth of grammars or other texts 
in be used equally well in this system. A system of 
minimum requirements does not ipso fact tlavor any 
text book \ccordingly, a list of books, a bibliogra 


phy of texts, might well be the starting port his 


would include author (editor) title, publisher, price, 
number of pages (introductory, text, notes, exercises, 
vocabulary, etc.), and brief description ; and it would 
be grouped among grammars, composition texts, oral 
work and direct method texts, and dictionaries. 

Verrs. The pupils should understand the differ 
ence between infinitive and finite verb ; the importance 
of endings, and inflection generally ; the use of mood, 
tense, person, and number. The three regular conju 
gations, radical-changing verbs, and irregular verbs 
current today should be included in a two-year high 
school course. 

Nouns. The meaning of grammatical gender, th« 
formation and use of plural endings, are the main 
points. <A list of nouns and adjectives forming plura! 
and feminine contrary to the general rules would b: 
a desideratum. Special points of grammar woul: 
need to be emphasized, as the omission or use of the 
definite article with nouns, contrary to English usag: 
(e.g., “los hombres son mortales ;” “es carpintero’’). 

\pyectives. Agreement and position with nouns 
should be the chief points of stress. What is said 
above about nouns would apply also, in the main, t 
adjectives. Adjectives would also call for special dis 
cussion in the numerals, apocopation, capitalization ; 
in the degrees of comparison; in special forms 
(—isimo). Possessive, relative, interrogative, demon 


strative adjectives ; the definite and indefinite . rticles, 


would all require special treatment. 

\pverrss would have to be considered in use, posi 
tion, formation, degree of comparison, and forms. 

Prepositions and Conyunctions should requir 
mention, aside from the lexicon, mm special usage (th: 
distinction between por and para; verbs with a, de, etc 
compound prepositions; conjunctions with indicativ: 
or subjunctive or infinitive; distinction between cer 
tain prepositions or conjunctions—después de, time 
and detras de, place; etc.). 

EXCLAMATIONS would relate themselves natural! 
with idioms, which, in the nature of the case, canno! 
be given comprehensive treatment. The teacher’s wor! 
here is mainly in class, calling the students’ attentior 
© representative cases, stressing the use of Spanis! 
iliomatic constructions, and making idiom rather tha’ 
transliteration (so far as possible) the basis of con 
tact of Spamish and English. <A list of the most com 
mon idioms and exclamations could be given, as sug 
gestions 

SYNTAX, of course, depends on all the foregoing 
(Grammar, in its main outlines, has certain main char 
acteristics for all languages studied in the high school 
and it might be desirable to call attention to certair 
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general facts and principles of grammar which every 
student in school should know. Certainly it would 
lighten a good deal the task of the average Spanish 
teacher if she did not have to explain so many facts 
of general grammar. For example, such matters as 
person and number; the distinction and use of infi- 
nitive and finite verb; agreement, as of pronoun and 
antecedent or of adjective with noun; the meaning 
and employment of mood are unfamiliar to a large 
percentage of high school (and college) students. 
Syntax, as matters are, is the biggest stumbling block 
in the path of Spanish students, largely because they 
have littke comprehension of, or are too immature to 
have much understanding of, formal grammar. 

Orat Work AND TRANSLATION. A complete course 
would have more than syntax and what goes with it. 
But bearing in mind that we are dealing with students 
of adolescent age, we should not overburden them. 
Some easy oral work, as that based on. classroom ob- 
jects of simple incidents of the reading; and sight 
reading of easy passages—these can be expected of 
high school students. The students should be assisted 
by the teacher not so much for the actual translation 
as in method and principles. Correct and idiomatic 
translation is a difficult art; and the good teacher will 
lay a sure foundation for it. The ultimate aim of this 
is the handling of idiomatic Spanish. If the students 
can be induced to pick up or subscribe to a Spanish 
daily, and try to get the sense without the aid of a dic- 
tionary, the teacher's work will be made easier and 
the subject more vivid to the pupils. 


Program 


The first year of Spanish in high school ».iould 
cover the three regular conjugations; nouns, adjec- 
tives, and adverbs complete; the possessive and dem- 
onstrative adjectives, and all personal pronouns, as 
well as haber, tener, ser, estar, perhaps the radical 
changing verbs and a few irregular verbs—poder, 
hacer, venir, it, poner—all these in the indicative. In 
most grammars, this part of the work is covered in 
the division of the text coming before the subjunciive. 
Parallel with this work, and preceding it by at least 
two weeks, should come much drill and insistence on 
pronunciation and oral work. Only by constant reit 
eration and emphasis on pronunciation can the stu- 
lents really master that necessary adjunct of language 
work. With written work, of course, exact spelling 
und the use of accent marks will require careful super- 
vision. A certain amount of easy reading should be 
lone, in the early stages especially with careful as 
sistance by the teacher; perhaps 75 pages should be 
overed. 


In the second year, the work in pronunciation 
should be carefully reviewed and continued. The 
verbs, regular and irregular, should be reviewed and 
completed—forms, uses, and construction; the indica- 
tive and infinitive should be summarized, and the sub- 
junctive taken in detail. Nouns and adjectives should 
be reviewed; the possessive and the demonstrative 
pronouns taken in detail, relative and interrogative 
adjectives and pronouns studied—all these with the 
more important details. Many minor matters, as dif- 
ferentiation of certain prepositions and conjunctions, 
common idiomatic uses of verbs, nouns, and adjectives 
(los padre=the parents; grande, cierto, etc. before or 
after the noun; etc.) find their proper place here. 
Now, too, may come more intensive work in handling 
idioms, the acquisition of vocabulary, and the training 
of the student in some amount of conversational work. 
Reading and translation must be done intensively, 
especially in the latter half of the year. Perhaps 150 
pages of reading can be done thoroughly. The amount 
of dictation and composition will depend upon the 
quality of the material in class. 

The work of these two years cannot be mapped out 
in detail for a number of heterogeneous schools. 
Within a school, a number of years’ experience might 
permit the laying down of some sort of detailed sched- 
ule—this would have to be determined by the indi- 
vidual school and could not come within the scope of 
a state-wide standardization. Any sort of schedule, 
even such a general suggestive process as the standard- 
ization here recommended, must be plastic enough to 
admit regular and careful revision without danger to 
the material of which it is formed. No such system 
must be restrictive. It is merely a grouping of mini- 
mum essentials of data the pupils should know. But 
the method of teaching, the choice of texts, the tradi- 
tions of the individual school and the personality of 
the teacher cannot be trammeled by a system of stand- 
ardization if the system is to work successfully. 

Committee: A. V. Goldiere; Mrs. E. H. Rucker; 
E. H. Crain; J. Minor Gwynn; A. A. Shapiro, Chair- 
man. 


“| shall detain you no longer in the demonstration 
of what we should not do, but straight conduct ye to a 
hillside, where I will point out to you the right path 
of a virtuous and noble education ; laborious indeed at 
the first ascent, but else so smooth, so green, so full of 
goodly prospect, and melodious sounds on every side, 
that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming.” 


—Milton. On Education. 
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Paper II. 


THREE TYPES OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Housed With Senior and Vocational High Schools 


By C. H. TROWBRIDGE 


HE SCHOOL herein described! is a denomina- 
About 
seventy-five percent of its students board on 


tional school in a mountain village 


the campus, and in the selection of boarding students, 
preference is given to boys and girls who do not have 
good school facilities at home. The vocational de- 
partments of the senior high school are stressed, and 
the proportion of graduates who attend college is 
smaller than in most boarding schools. The institu- 
tion operates a farm of about one hundred acres, pro- 
ducing milk, beef, pork, vegetables, molasses, etc. The 
students also repair shoes and furniture, make furm 
ture, do simple blacksmithing and plumbing, and pro 
duce electricity. The Vocational High School oper- 
ates pedagogy, commercial, domestic science, and agri- 
culture departments. All these are in close coérdina 
tion with the academic and the music departments, as 
all boarding students are required to do academic 
work and to take at least music appreciation and 
drawing 

This school is, therefore, closely akin to the ordinary 
consolidated or farm life school. It has a similar 
location and equipment and approximately the same 
enrollment from the same type of homes 


Purpose 
The administration of the school aims to cut loose 
from tradition, to a large extent, and to build up curri 
To this 


end, vocational guidance and exploratory courses are 


cula definitely fitted to the needs of its pupils 


essential, and a junior-senior high school reorganiza 
tion is most effective (Character traiming is an im 
portant elerfient, and the inculcation of correct habits 
The students do practically all the 


work in the dormitories and about the place, 


not neglected 
outside 
help being employed only when student help is not 
available 
Organization 

The school intends to begin its work at the Seventh 
grade, though an intermediate grade is maintained for 
“The 


Junior High School comprises the 7th, 8th, and 9%! 


those not yet able to carry Seventh grade work 


grades, and pays especial attention to the common 
elements of the course of study and to the choice of a 


vocation. The Senior High School offers vocational! 


* Brevard Institute, Breward, North Carolina 


Principal Brevard Institute, Brevard, N.C. 


courses for those who expect to become wage earners 
soon, and college preparatory work for pupils fortu- 
nate enough to get into college.”? “The entire curri- 
culum is to be considered in the light of the Master’s 
injunction to love God and man. This is a funda- 
mentally correct aspect of education, and adds force 
and permanence to all learning.’ 

The 7th and 8th grades do very closely the work re 
quired in the same grades in the state schools. 
differentiation between college preparatory and non 
college preparatory students is provided for in the 9th 
grade, where those who feel quite sure they will not 


Some 


attend college take general mathematics and the ex 
ploratory course instead of algebra and Latin. The 
non-college preparatory students are urged to select 
some one vocational curriculum after the exploratory 
work of the 9th grade. As promotion is by subject al 
together the school is not graded, and still the voca 
tional work is preferably reserved to the last two or 
possibly three years of the course in order that each 
student may have as much of the so-called cultura! 
studies as possible. The vocational courses are, ther: 
fore, of senior high school rank, though occasionally 
they are begun by 8th or 9th grade students who must 
secure a position within a year or two 


Vocational Guidance 


Throughout the history of the school students have 
conferred freely with their instructors about their lift 
work: vet organized vocational guidance is in its sex 
ond year. It is, therefore, to a large extent still or 
paper only, though something has already been accom 
plished. Five definitely organized vocational curricul 
are offered, all leading to diplomas, and, as a rule 
classes can be formed for other instruction for whic! 
there ts sufficient demand. As pupils see these activi 
ties im operation, they often find in themselves 
tendency toward some one line of work. Very littk 
is as vet done with intelligence tests or vocationa 
guidance questionnaires, though intelligence tests have 
been given to help in dividing the 9th grade into col 
lege entrance and vocational groups. A knowledge of 
home financial conditions is another factor, though de 
cisions are not reached on the basis of any one factor 


After the vocational group has been selected, the de 


71922 Catalogue, p. 
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partment each pupil is to enter is chosen after a year’s 
work in the Exploratory Course. 


Explanatory Course 


Those 9th grade students who feel sure they will 
never attend college are encouraged to enroli in what 
is called the Exploratory Course. This class meets 
five days in the week throughout the year, and pro- 
vides one high school unit of credit for those who 
complete it satisfactorily. Its plan is to take from 
four to six weeks of study along the line of each of 
the vocational departments of the senior high school. 
Each one of these short courses is intended to give a 
general idea of the work to be done in its respective 
department, and, at the same time, to add to the 
knowledge of the pupil certain facts which will be in- 
trinsically valuable to him. 

First the pupils are given a taste of the work of the 
Normal Department. Six weeks are devoted to a 
study of the problems and opportunities of the rural 
teacher. Dinsmore’s “Teaching a District School” is 
used as a basis for discussions and papers. The 
teacher tries to “sell” teaching as a vocation to the 
students, though no greater effort is made than in 
Many of the 
pupils have themselves come up through rural schools 


each of the succeeding short courses 


and the recitations are decidedly socialized, for every 
member of the class is free to participate in the dis- 
cussions. The topics under consideration are valuable 
to those who do not become teachers, for they involve 
juestions common to salesmanship, to personnel psy- 
chology, and to good citizenship. This short course is 
also of value as giving to junior high school pupils 
some idea of school life as it is seen through the eyes 

the teacher, and it seems to affect favorably the 
veneral attitude of many thoughtless children. 


The second vocation investigated is shorthand. By 
sucking closely to the vowel sounds of the second 
position in Pitmanic shorthand, it has been found that 

lass can in about three weeks learn to use slowly all 

© consonants with any of these four vowel sounds 
(his permits the writing of a large number of words 
ind a few sentences. Then, by means of vowel-point 
tables with illustrative words and sentences the similar 
se of all the vowels can be ecquired in another week 
nd any word or sentence can be written. All excep 
ns, grammalogs, and contractions must be ignored, 
it those who enter the vocational shorthand course 
ter do not find that these prevocational omissions 


id to their difficulties. 


Those who become enthusi 
tic about the brief course seem to have talent as 


tenographers. Others have discovered that they are 


not attracted by the calling, which is just as important 
a fact. 

Bookkeeping is taught on a somewhat similar basis. 
The accounts of a farmer’s family are tabulated to 
show how he may determine what his income is and 
how it has been distributed. Single entry bookkeeping 
only is attempted. The content of the course seems to 
be in itself valuable, and the course probably gives 
some idea of bookkeeping methods. 

Poultry raising, dairying, and first aid to the in- 
jured can well be studied by an undivided class, if not 
too large, but cooking, sewing, electricity, concrete 
work, printing, etc., can best be handled in small sec- 
tions. This permits better administration and has the 
advantage of sex differentiation. 

The outlines of these brief courses are being modi- 
fied from year to year and are not yet considered very 
satisfactory. but the Exploratory Course seems to 
have justified itself as it develops. The vocational 
guidance idea is kept prominent throughout, and, at 
the end of the course, each pupil is expected to an- 
nounce a tentative choice of a vocation and to discuss 
that choice in a carefully prepared paper. Unless 
necessarily changed, this choice will determine the de- 
partment in which each student will work during the 
senior high school period. 


Vocational Courses 


Occasionally a junior high school student finds that 
he must earn his living before he can complete the 
senior high school program. It, therefore, becomes 
necessary to give him real vocational training of some 
Such a 
pupil is permitted to enroll in the domestic art, domes- 
tic science, agriculture or commercial department and 
get what he can out of it. 


sort before he is really prepared to take it. 


If the work is completed 
with marks as high as required of senior high school 
students, a certificate is granted showing what has 
been achieved. Vocational diplomas are reserved for 
those who have secured credit for sixteen high school 
units including the three and one-half somewhat 
technical units demanded by the department which 
grants the diploma. 


Teacher Supply 


The difficulties involved in building up a capable 
faculty are appreciably greater in the school described 
than in the ordinary state junior high school. Salaries 
are nominally lower, though the low rates for board 
somewhat equalize this apparent discrepancy. The 
demands for spending money are not so insistent as in 
many larger places and classroom teachers on $75 per 


(Continued on page 80) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Editor of the JouRNAL was in error in announc- 
ing in the February number that the meeting of the 
Durham Teachers Association scheduled for March 9 
10 was to be the first of the sectional meetings of the 
North Carolina Education Association. Secretary 
Warren informs us that the dates and places for the 
sectional meetings of the Association have not yet been 
determined. The Durham meeting was sponsored 


solely by the local association 


The French Column 


With this issue we are starting a new special column 

the French Column—aunder the editorial direction 
of Dr. W. M. Dey, head of the Department of Romance 
Languages in the University of North Carolina. Teac! 
ers of French are invited to make use of this column 
as a sort of open forum for the exchange of ideas on 
the teaching of this subject. Communications intended 
for the French Column should be addressed to Dr 
W. M. Dey, Chapel Hill, N. ¢ 


The Commencement Program 


The Commencement Program is the title of a bulletin 
prepared by Professor Harold D. Meyer and a group 
of his students in the School of Public Welfare of the 
University of North Carolina and published by the 
University Extension Division The bulletin offers 
“suggestions, plans, organization helps, sample pro 


grams, materials, and bibliographies to aad 


school au 
thorities in working out the commencement program 
Those in charge of making commencement programs 
will find this bulletin to be exceedingly helpful. Copre 
may be had from the Extension Division, Chapel Hill, 


N. ( 


The Great Weaver of the South 


The Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York 
City, has been publishing a series of advertisements 
in the leading papers of New York in order to let 
New Yorkers know what is going on in other parts of 
the country and to give them some appreciation of the 
fact that other states and sections outside the great 
metropolis are making worthy contributions to the na 
ion’s welfare and progress. One of these advertise 
ments bears the title at the head of this article, and 
reads as follows: 


From the looms of North Carolina comes the largest quan 
tity of cotton goods made in the South today, the state rank 
ing second in the Nation. Besides this $300,000,000 product 
other industries bring an annual wealth of around $600,000,000 
North Carolina ranks second in tobacco, and fourth in cotto: 
grown. Her total annual crop is over $500,000,000. 

The services of North Carolina’s banks are indispensabl 
to the success of her great industries. In the national an 
international aspect of this financing, the Bank of the Man 
hattan Company has time after time provided the necessar\ 
facilities. 


Such advertising on the part of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company will do much to promote goox 
will and understanding in all sections of the country 

We are passing this bit of information on in th: 
hope that it may filter through to some of the student 
in our high school. Not only is it a fact to quicke: 
state pride today: it is a prophecy also that carries a 
challenge for tomorrow. 


cA Forestry Handbook 


“Common Forest Trees of North Carolina and How 
to Know Them” is the title of an illustrated hand 
book recently issued by the North Carolina Geologica 
and Economic Survey in coéperation with the Fores 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Th: 
booklet was prepared by J. S. Holmes, State Foreste: 
for North Carolina. On application to the Surve 
office, Chapel Hill, the manual may be had free of cos 
by teachers wishing to use it in their classes, and mem 
bers of classes using it can secure it in lots of five o 
more from the North Carolina Forestry Association a 
the nominal price of ten cents each 

In publishing so instructive and so valuable a manua 
on a subject of so great economic and aesthetic im 
portance the Survey has done a service that should tx 
appreciated by teachers, school officials, and citizet 
generally. It is worthy of wide use in the schools o 
the state. 
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THE ENGLISH COLUMN 


NDER THE above title fhe Palmer Company of 

Boston have out the best guide for home reading 
that I have seen. The books listed are grouped under 
the heads of Fiction, Non-Fiction, Poetry, Great Men 
and Women, Heroes and Heroines of History in Fic- 
tion, Books of Travel and Description, Letters and 
Letter-Writing, Biography, Orators and Statesmen, 
Vocational Guidance, Vocational Information, The 
American Scene and American History, American 
Poets and Dramatists, Modern and Contemporaneous 
Poetry. From these groups are selected those most 
suitable for each year of the high school and arrange: 
by semesters. A point especially good in the first year 
list is the marking with an asterisk those books par 
ticularly easy to read. Some of the subtitles of the 
first year fiction list are: 

On the Wings of Fancy, Tales of Imaginary or Strange 
Lands, Books That Girls Will Enjoy, Stories That Boys Wil! 
Like and Some Girls Too, Hunting for Lost Treasure, The 
Humor of Things, Out in the Open—Hunting, Fishing, Games, 
Exploring, Indians and the West, Adventures in the Briny 
Deep, Dogs and Other Animals, England in the Days of Old 
Life in Olden Days or Under Other Skies 

There is a similar non-fiction and poetry list for the first 
year. Under Drama, for the third year we have these sub 
heads: The Drama: Its History and Technique, Figures of 
Ancient Days, Representations of Famous People, Plays of 
Fancy and Humor, The Spirit of Comedy, Have You the 
Imagination to Understand, Plays of Effective Action, Human 
ity and the Satirists, Problems Argued on the Stage, Plays 
of Pomp and Color, Great Tragedies, Important Foreign 
Dramatists, Short Plays. 

Under the above thirteen subheads there are grouped 
116 books. This, remember, is just one division, the 
drama under the reading for the second half of the 
third year. This will give you some idea of the wide 
scope of this list. I wish I had space and time to call 
attention to more of the sub-divisions. This reading 
list should be in the hands of every teacher of Eng 
lish. It is just what I have been wanting for some 
time. Every high school student should have a cop) 
for his own use also. | should judge that there ar 
ver three thousand titles given and many of the book- 
which have cumbered the old lists have been pushed 

side to make way for better ones. For sometime 
now we have been carrying too much dead wood in our 
ading lists, and | am glad o see that the compiler of 
he World of Books has not hesitated to prune and 
craft where necessary. 


By the way, teachers of English, don't you have 
some suggestions to send us for the English column ° 
Why not let others have the benefit of your experi 


ce? Let us have an occasional suggestion 


THE FRENCH COLUMN 


Hf EDITOR of the JourNaL has very cordi- 

ally extended the courtesy of the paper once 

more to the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages. In addition to the Spanish Column, he has 
kindly consented to carry a French Column for the 
discussion of problems concerning the teaching of 
French and for the publication of any items that may 
be of interest to French teachers. An invitation is 
herewith given to all teachers to suggest topics for 
discussion and to contribute to the Column. It is 
hoped that in this way a closer contact among the 
teachers may be created and that a solution of some 
of their difficulties may be found. 


Attention is called to the meeting of the Modern 
Language association of North Carolina at Trinity 
College April 6 and 7. Every teacher of French is 
urged to make a special effort to attend this meeting. 
The greater the number present, the more profitable 
the meeting to all concerned. May there be a healthy 
exchange of views, with the idea of mutual assistance! 
There will be separate group meetings of the teachers 


of French and Spanish, in addition to the general 


sessions. 


The Department of Romance Languages is sending 
out this month a bulletin descriptive of its courses in 
French and Spanish to be offered in the University 
Summer School of 1923. These courses are planned 
for those who have not previously studied these lan- 
guages, for those who wish to satisfy the entrance re- 
quirements of the University, and especially for teach- 
ers who desire to take more work in French and Span- 
ish or who desire to become candidates for a degree. 
The Summer School will be divided into two terms of 
six weeks each (June 18-July 28 and July 27-Septem- 
ber 7). Students may register for either term or both 
terms, after consultation with the Department. Pro- 
fessor Dey (French) and Professor Leavitt ( Span- 
ish) will be glad to answer any inquiries with regard 
to the work of the courses announced in the bulletin. 

\ request for information concerning French news 
papers and periodicals comes frequently to the Uni 
versity from various high schools. If the school li 
brary could afford a subscription to a rench daily or 
weekly paper, a good deal of interest would be aroused 
in French affairs. These papers arrive in this country 
not later than two weeks after publication and fre- 
quently within ten days. First should be mentioned 
Le Courrier des Etuts-Unis, a French daily paper pub- 
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lished in New York. This paper often carries foreign 
news which does not appear in our local papers. The 
Paris dailies are many and varied; the best ones are: 
Le Temps, Le Figaro, Le Matin, and Le Journal. A 
subscription to any of these papers could be started by 
writing to them direct to Paris or through any of the 
foreign book dealers in New York (for example, G. E. 
Stechert & Co., 151 West 25th Street); the cost is 
approximately eighty or ninety francs a year (between 
five and six dollars at the present rate of exchange). 

The weekly journal, L’Jilustration, is one of the best 
papers published in the world. It contains news of 
world-wide interest and importance and is profusely 
illustrated. It is well to put such a paper in the hands 
of one’s pupils, even before they can understand the 
text. One of the most attractive features of L’/ilus 
tration is its supplements, containing the text of the 
best plays which are being played in the theatres of 
Paris and also novels by prominent contemporary 
novelists, such as Bordeaux and Bourget. The price 
of the supplements is included in the annual subscrip 
tion, which is one hundred and forty francs 

There are several important fortnightly reviews 
La Revue des Deux-Mondes, Le Mercure de Franc: 
etc.) about which information can be given if desired 
In general, the reading matter in these periodicals 1s 
too advanced for the average high school student, bui 
much profit and pleasure may be derived from them 
by teachers. The reading of such papers should serve 
to increase our knowledge and appreciation of French 
civilization, 


THE SPANISH COLUMN 
Conducted By Dr. S. A. LEAVITT 
The University of North Carolina 
HE MEETING of the Modern Language Asso 
in Durham will be held April 6, 7 
through an error it was previously announced in this 
column as April 7, 8. On Friday, April 6, at four 
o'clock, the general meeting will be held at which prob 
lems o1 special interest to high school teachers will be 
discussed. On Friday evening Dr. Easter of Was! 
ingten and Lee University will speak on “The Repara- 
tion of the Teacher of Modern Languages.” A re 
ception will follow the address. [his opportunity tor 
teachers to get acquainted with their colleagues is one 
of the most important phases of the meeting. Upor 
these personal contacts the life of the Association 
depends 
On Saturday morning, departing trom the usua 
custom, the Association will break up imto different 
groups to consider questions pertaining to the different 


languages. The Spanish group will discuss the report 


of the committee on a Standard High School Cours 
and papers will be read,by Professor Fleagle of David 
son, Professor Touriel of the North Carolina Colleg: 
for Women and Professor Gorrell of Wake Forest 
A formal notice will be sent out to all the languag: 
teachers in the state. 


The attention of all Spanish teachers is called to th 
report of the committee on a Standard High Schoo 
course published elsewhere in this number of th: 
Journat. This should be carefully studied and an) 
suggestions or possible changes noted. These shoul: 
be sent in to this column as soon as possible if th: 
teacher cannot attend the meeting in Durham. 


The Spanish courses to be offered during the sum 
mer at the University of North Carolina have now 
been determined. 


First Term (June 18 to July 28) 


Span. la Elementary Spanish. Mr. Shapiro. 
Span. 2a Elementary Spanish. Mr. Leavitt 
Span. 5 Teachers Course. Mr. Shapiro 


Span. 20a. The novel in Spain in the nineteenth century 
Mr. Leavitt. 
Span. 120a. Early Spanish. Mr. Shapiro. 
Span. l3la. Chilean literature. Mr. Leavitt. 
Seconp Term (July 27 to September 7) 
Span. lb Elementary Spanish (continuation of Span. la 
Mr. Shapiro. 
Span. 2b Elementary Spanish (continuation of Span. 2b 
Mr. Shapiro. 
Span. 20b. Contemporary Spanish novelists. Mr. Leavit: 
Span. 120b. Introduction to Spanish literature of the midd 
ages. Mr. Shapiro 
Span. 13lb. Argentine and Uruguayan literature. M 
Leavitt. 
From the number of inquiries that have alread 
been received it seems probable that a goodly numb 
of Spanish teachers will be in attendance. 


Suggested reading, especially for those who plan 1 
attend the University during the summer : 


Fernan Caballero, La Gaviota. The best of the novels 
this writer of Southern Spain 
Pereda, Don Gonzalo Gonsdles de la Gonsalcra. One of t 


most interesting narratives of the great humorist of Northe 


Spain 
Palacio Valdés, La Hermana San Sulpicr True love fin 
obstacles m its path even in Andalucia 


These books may be purchased from Zabala y Mai 
rin, 5 W. 47th St., New York, or may be borrowe 
from the University fibrary for a period of two week 
Address this column. 
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THE MATHEMATICS COLUMN 


Conducted by Dr. JOHN W. LASLEY 
The University of North Carolina 


The advancement and perfection of mathematics are intimately con 
nected with the prosperity of the State.-—Napolcon | 


HE American Mathematical Monthly is gradually 

catching up on its issues. The issue for Septem- 
ber 1922 is just off the press. In it appears an article 
that will interest ali teachers of mathematics. The title 
is “Infinite and Imaginary Elements in Algebra and 
Geometry ;” the author is R. M. Winger, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. It is not, as one readily realizes. 
that these topics have such an immediate bearing upon 
the actual subject matter of the high school mathe 
matics courses, but, as the thoughtful teacher will 
agree, these are vital matters of no small difficulty in 
the career of the teacher who seeks to know his subject 
in that broader way whith enables him to view the 
elementary fields with a new and clearer vision. In 
this article the imaginary points in analytic geometry 
are taken up, the number infinity in algebra, infinite 
roots and inconsistent equations are discussed. 

Professor David Eugene Smith continues his series 
“Among My Autographs.” This contribution con- 
tains “Burckhardt on Modern Teaching” and “Burck- 
hardt and the Eternal Problem of Publication.” 

P. A. MacMahon is the author of a recent book 
called “New Mathematical Pastimes.” It is published 
by the Cambridge University Press, is priced twelve 
shillings, and is reviewed in this issue of the Monthly 

Professor W. F. Osgood, of Harvard University, is 
chairman of the Commission on College Entrance Re 
quirements in Mathematics. The address of the Com 
mission is, 431 West 117th Street, New York City 
They have just submitted a twenty-nine page report to 
the College Entrance Examination Board upon the 
ubjects, elementary algebra, advanced algebra, anid 
lane trigonometry. Their report on plane geometry 
nd solid geometry is being published separately. Ax 

rding to the Monthly, their reports are elaborate 
ind specific, and should be called to the attention of 
ill those who are interested in the ground covered in 

»-freshman work in mathematics. 

lhe Mathematics Teacher in its January issue car 

the following articles: “The Extension of Con 
epts in Mathematics,” by Aubrey J. Kemper; “Ar 
xperiment in the Classification of Pupils in Algebra,” 

Miss L. Rice; “Permutations in the 16th Century 

bala,” by Maurice Turetsky; “The Cultural Value 

Secondary Mathematics,” by John H. Minnick 

he Teaching of Algebra,” by Harold F. Richards 


“Concerning the Intercommunion of Mathematics and 
Astronomy,” by Agnes G. Rowlands; and “The Art 
of Questioning,” by Clarence G. Gould. 

The Teacher lists the following new books: “An In- 
troduction to the Graphis Language,” by Gardner C. 
Anthony. Heath; “Mathematics for Technical and 
Vocational Schools,” by Slade and Margolis. Wiley; 
“General Mathematics, Book Two,” by William David 
Reeve. Ginn. 


The president and the executive committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics are mak- 
ing a special effort to set before the teachers of mathe 
matics in the United States through their respective 
local mathematical organizations the purposes and val- 
ues of the council. Representatives have been ap- 
pointed for the different states. A circular has been 
prepared to aid in this project and can be had by writ- 
ing to Mr. John A. Foberg, Camp Hill, Pa. Write for 
this circular. It will interest you. 


The North Carolina Association of Mathematics 
Teachers was held at the University of North Carolina 
February 16th and 17th. The principal speaker of the 
occasion was Mr. Schlauch, of New York City. Mr. 
Schlauch is lecturer on the mathematics of finance in 
the New York University, head of the department of 
mathematics in the High Schoo! of Commerce and con- 
ducts classes in the Wall street division of the uni 
versity s auxillary schools. From his rich experience 
as a teacher he brought to North Carolina teachers 
two messages, “Practical High School Mathematics” 
and “Geometry as a Means of Developing Methods of 
Thought.” 

The former lecture was in the nature of a general 
lecture delivered Friday night. The recent attacks on 
mathematics, the speaker said, charged mathematics 
with the failure to set before its students the fact that 
it functions in the every day life they have to lead 
The recent tendencies in text-books and presentation, 
he asserted, are bringing this fact forcibly before the 
learner, and as a consequence the attacks are begin- 
ning to subside. The secret is: do not present mathe 
matics as a formal unrelated thing, but point out its 
vital contact with life, with the life that the student 
leads. To illustrate, don’t begin with the binomial 
theorem as a mathematical abstraction, but show it as a 
ready computer for compound interest. We learn, con- 
tinues the speaker, from a motive. Supply interest as 
that motive. The abstract formula for the sum of two 
quantities less their product has an interpretation in 
claim discount. In marking up goods to sell at a speci 
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fied profit for a fixt overhead and a fixt profit, the de- 
termining of the so-called selling price cofactor leads 
to a linear equation. Business firms everywhere are 
using graphs to display economic relations. They even 
predict their sales by them. Dispatchers send out the 
trains by graphical methods. The mathematics of 
sinking funds and present value of bonds is the mathe- 
matics of geometric progression. These, and many 
more illustrations, the speaker gave from the business 
world as indicative of his contention that not only does 
mathematics function in life, but that this vital con 
nection with affairs should be continually held before 
the student. Let them see the play of law in the uni 
verse, he said. It will enable them to fashion their 
lives in adjustment to that universe. 

On Saturday morning Mr. Schlauch spoke to an 
audience composed almost entirely of teachers. He 
spoke of geometry as a means of developing analytical 
thinking. In teaching geometry there should be two 
aims constantly before the teacher: to interpret the 
subject in the life of the pupil and to prepare the pupil 
for future work. On its technical side there are two 
fundamental things that must be accomplished in 
yeometric instruction: the fundamental concepts must 
be thoroughly mastered, the method of analytic think 
ing must be acquired. The concepts can be mastered 
only by working with them continually Though 
geometry belongs properly in the tenth year, much 
work in intuitive geometry should be done earlier. The 
severe logical aspects are important to the more ma 
ture student, but should not be overstressed at the be 
ginning. To grasp what it means to prove something 
is an important contribution of geometric study, but 1 
must come gradually, from the experience of the stu 
dent, and cannot be ecbtained until the concepts are 
thoroughly familiar Che analytic method in geometry 
was contrasted with the synthetic at length bv the 
speaker with numerous and ingeneous illustrations 
both of geometric theorems and origimals The analy 
tic is the method of understanding, of discovery : the 
synthetic a compact form for recording results he 
synthetic is conducive to memory, geometry’s most 
formidable enemy. Geometric reasoning, the speaker 
claimed, is the norm of human thinking his should 
he held before the student. For this reason alone, the 
race will never permit it to die 

Following the paper of the morning there was a 
round table discussion on “Typical Errors in Elemen 
tarv Mathematics.” lead by Mr Lasley, Ir , of 
the Umiversity faculty The causes of these errors 
were discussed at length by the body of teachers, and 
suggestions made as to their remedy. One of the most 


frequent causes was that of an intuitive, hasty response 


on the part of the student to multiple stimuli, another 
the lack of understanding on his part of the mathe 
matical shorthand employed. It was suggested by way 
of remedy that greater emphasis be placed upon under 
standing of processes and less on mechanical drill. 

The following officers were elected for the coming 
year: Mr. S. B. Smithey, of Ronda, president; Mis: 
Julia Groves, of Salisbury, vice-president; Miss Nita 
Grissett, of Greensboro, secretary and treasurer. 

It was voted by the association to have a yearly 
meeting in connection with the North Carolina Teach 
er’s Assembly. This meeting was to supplement, not 
to supplant, its regular annual meeting. The asso 
ciation went on record as approving and endorsing th 
hill for higher education now before the legislatur: 
\ special committee was authorized whose dutie 
would be to make a thorough study of high schoo! 
curricula in mathematics in codperation with the vari 
ous schools of the state and report to the associatio: 
a representative course for different types of school- 
The North Carolina College for Women generous! 
offered to supply a copy of its recently published 
pamphlet on errors in secondary mathematics to thos: 
teachers who desire to have a copy. 

The following were among those present at the 
association : 

Archibald Henderson, Chapel Hill 

W. S. Sclauch, New York. 

Fannie Starr Mitchell, Greensboro 

E. T. Browne, Chapel Hill 

1. W. Lasley. Jr.. Chapel Hill 

E. L. Mackie, Chapel Hill 

M. A. Hill, Chapel Hill 

C. C. Edwards, Chapel Hill 

EF. Wessinger, Raleigh 

Myrtle L. Green, Chapel Hill. 

Julia W. Groves, Salisbury 

Jessie P. Thompson, Salisbury 

Florence Wharton, Salisbury 

R. L. Fritz, Hickory 

1. J. Stephenson, Chapel Hill 

H. F. Krauss, Lincolnton 

S. B. Smitheyv. Ronda 

Kuth Blackwelder, China Grove 

Bessie Iwev, Winston-Salem 

Kate Ferguson, Creedmoor 

Isla Belle Davis, Zebulon 

i L. Newlin, Guilford College 

luamita Puett, Laurinburg. 

Efe Newton, Fayetteville 
Della Dodson, Fayetteville 
Gertrude W. Mendenhall, Greenshoro 
Birdie McKinney, Greenville 
Nita Grissett, Greensboro 
\. W. Hobbs, Chapel Hill 
C. R. Joyner, Winston-Salem 
B. L. de Bruyne, Durham 
\ S. Winsor, Chapel Hill 
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CLEVELAND MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

ORTH CAROLINA school workers who at 

tended the mectings of the department of super- 
intendence of the National Education Association in 
Cleveland February 24-March 2 report interesting pro 
grams dealing with a great variety of important edu 
cational subjects. ‘he general sessions of the depart 
ment were featured by rather exceptional programs 
and those of the allied associations and departments 
were also up to the standard. Perhaps the outstand 
ing feature of the general sessions was that of Tues 
day morning which dealt with “progress in solving 
financial problems in education.” Professor George 
D. Strayer, Chairman of the Educational Finance In 
quiry Commission, reported on the cost and the fiscal 
administration of schools and this discussion was fol- 
lowed by the consideration of the tax problem in re 
lation to the financing of public education and by a 
symposium on budget making and standards. 

The National Council of Education considered such 
topics as the need of professional leadership in educa 
tion, the continuity of education between the school 
and out of school, and similar subjects. The Depart 
ment of Rural Education dealt with the facts and the 
future of the county superintendency, the economic 
background of rural education, supervision of local 
rural schools, and the county unit organization and 
consolidation. Superintendent C. L. Coon, of the Wil 
son County Schools, discussed the last named topic. 
[he Department of Elementary School Principals, the 
National Association of High School Inspectors and 
Supervisors, the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and the National Council of State 
Departments of Education all provided helpful pro 
grams. The National Society for the Study of Edu 
cation gave a large part of its program to a discussion 
f measurements of English Composition and methods 
f teaching the subject, in addition to a discussion o1 
curriculum making and the social studies. The Na 
tional Society of College Teachers of Education fea 
ired “the policy and organization of schools of edu 
cation,” and “the determination of objectives in the 
fessional education of teachers.” “Professional 
Education and Research in University Schools of Edu 
The De 
partment of Deans of Women had one of its best 
programs.—E. W. K 


cation” was also a topic of especial interest. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


ORANGE COUNTY ’S PLANS 


A’ A SPECIAL meeting of the County Board of 
Education of Orange County a few days ago 
steps were taken to call an election in April to ascer- 
tain the will of the people of the county on the ques- 
tion of a substantial increase in schooi support. The 
plan is to vote under the new legislation on a county- 
wide tax for maintenance and a bond issue for school 
buildings. The Board believes that the people of the 
county are now ready to make further investments 
for the education of their children. 

All local tax districts will be abolished and the 
County Board of Education will assume the bonded in- 
debtedness for schools in any and all communities of 
the county. There is a lively interest in the matter 
and the Board of Education feels quite confident that 
the election will carry. The election is to be held the 


-~E. W. K. 


latter part of May. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FIELD DAY PROGRAM 
1923 


FIELD DAY affords an opportunity for a large 
number of students to take part in a public per- 
formance out of doors. Under the Girls’ Association, 
this program has received quite a lot of emphasis and 


rightly so. In order that continued interest may be 


manifested, this suggested program is being sent out: 
Time: This Field Day may be profitably held from the 
first of April on. An entire half day will be needed for the 
meet 
Prace: Any large open space may be used. 
TRAINING \bsolutely no one should be allowed to partici- 
pate who has not trained or practiced for at least two weeks. 
Competition: This may be secured through a class contest 
within the school, with a proper trophy as a reward, or through 


a joint meeting of several schools within easy reach of each 


other. In a very small school, the entire number may be 
divided into two teams for competition. 
REWARD Girls receive physical benefit, credit towards let 


ters, and other prizes are given for special success in the meet 
Events: Practical for a Field Day 
Source of information Two hooks are suggested which 
every school should have. Reference has been made to these 
in this outline 
‘Games, by Bancroft, $2.00; 


‘Athletic 


Both published by Macmillan Co.) 


Games,” Bancroft and Pulvermacher, $1.25. 


EVENTS PRACTICAL FOR A FIELD DAY 


Dasnes: 50 yd. B. & P. 75 yard 
(Pages 151-155.) 


Potato Races 
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Races on Recays: For individual or team competition. 
1. Basketball Relays, Pages 408, 321, 323. 
2. All-Up Relays, Page 45. 
3. Shuttle Relays, Page 173. 
4. Obstacle Relays—requiring runners to go through a hoop, 
go around an Indian club, crawl under articles, ete. 


wn 


Balance Relay—requiring runners to balance a cup of 
water on the hand, bean bag on head, book on head, etc. 
6. Stunt Relays—using lighted candles, umbrellas, cracker 
eating, etc. 
7. Color Relay (plain or shuttle) using school or class colors. 
8 Wand Tossing Relay—passing wand overhead instead of 
ball. 
9. Baseball Speed Relay—(10 players). Have about 25 
feet between players—pass ball from one to another 
Time event or run teams in competition 
Events B. & P 
1. Throws taseball distance 
Baseball Target. 
Basketball Distance, Page 329, B 


4 Broad Jump, standing or running 


2. Jumps 
High Jump, standing or running 
Hop Step Jump. 
Team Conests 
1. Baseball (Indoor), Spalding rules 
2. Volleyball, Spalding rules 
3. Newcomb, Spalding rules 
4. Dodgeball, Page 364 B., Spalding rules 
5. Club Snatch, Page 72 B., Spalding rules 
6. Corner Spy, Page 3600 B 
Bean bag zig zag pass, Page 305 B 
8%. Jump the Shot, Page 122 B 
9 Catch and Pull Tug of War, Page 350 B 
TENNIS SUGGESTION 

\ large number of schools is becoming interested im tennis 
and the sport should grow. It is an excellent game and 
can be played very profitably by girls. The association 
desires to encourage inter-school meets in this sport. [i 
sufficient interest is manifested a district tournament will 
be held this spring. 

SPORTSMANSHIP : 

Above all physical values to be derived from the athletn 
program there is a spirit of true sportsmanship which 
must be fostered—whether winning or losing, the rules of 
the game, re spect for the referee and proper recogntior 
of the end of all sports are fundamental 

G. B. 
Pres Athl. tic Assoc of V.C. Girl 
Were man to live coeval with the sun, 
The patriarch pupil would be learning still 
Young. Vight Thoughts 
A little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism 
but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about 
to religion. 
gacon. Essays of Theism 

Much learning shows how little mortals know 

Much wealth, how little worldings can enjoy 
Young. Night Thoughts 


THREE TYPES OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 73) 
month or $60 and board put away some savings every 
year. Even this salary is ordinarily paid only after 
two years of teaching experience. The denomina 
tional source of the funds adds a certain rigidity to 
the eligibility requirements for teachers. All must b« 
members of some church and must conform in mat 
ters of recreation to the rules of the denomination 
All who do accept positions under these conditions di 
so because they love this type of work. This results 
in a group of teachers unusually harmonious in pur 
pose and in ideals. 

The average teacher handling junior high schoo 
pupils in 1922-1923 has studied 4 years in high school 
1.2 years in normal school, 1.6 years in college, and 
0.8 year in undergraduate work in universities. Sh: 
has had 19.4 hours of professional training in summe 
schools, 6.2 semester-hours of Education in college 
and 2.0 semester-hours of college psychology. All 
have had special training for the departments the) 
are now teaching, and all prefer junior high school: 
to other locations. The average number of recitation 
per week is 31.8. The average number of years in th 
present position is 4.0. 

\ study of the experience of these teachers show 
that the average one has taught 2.4 semester-hours 1 
a model school, 3.2 years in rural schools, 4.5 years in 
grades 1 to 6, 2.2 years in grades 7 to 8, 4.2 years 11 
junior high schools, and 7.6 years in high school: 
without junior features. 


Other Features 


The recitation periods of only forty minutes are to 
short for class supervised study. Pupils not on recita 
tion study im a large study hall, which, however, 
used also as a classroom during parts of the day 
(me experienced teacher is free almost every perio 
and pupils get individual help with their lessons whe: 
they need it. Some teacher visits each room at leas! 
once during the study hours at night to see that t! 
time is not wasted and to help over hard places. 

The social life of the students is well provided for 
laculty committees are responsible for the social 1i! 
of the campus, for athletics, and for other stude 
activities, though they work almost entirely throug 
student officers of the various organizations. The 
stitution is co-educational and frequent parties at 
given under supervision. These are interspersed wit 
music recitals, literary programs, debates, moving pi 
tures, etc. The work required of students leaves litt! 
time for organized athletics. Interscholastic games 
are often discouraging. 
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Little provision is made for attention to individual 
differences in mental ability, except for vocational 
guidance and supervised study. Few classes are large 
enough to need two sections, and, when division is 
necessary, the grouping seems to be more accidental 
than scientific. The system of discipline divides all 
students each month into department groups, each 
having privileges differing from those allowed to other 
groups. An attempt is also made to divide the indus- 
trial workers into efficiency groups. 

To a certain extent the school fits into the needs of 
the community. Students and teachers codperate in 
rural and mill village Sunday Schools and in sickroom 
attendance off the campus; a registered nurse is em- 
ployed by the school for health nursing in the county ; 
the agriculture department works with the county 


BOOK NOTES 


agent in codperative marketing and other activities, 
and the buildings have been used for boys’ and girls’ 
club encampments and for clinics for removal of ade- 
noids and tonsils. The local community supports its 
own high school, and community activities naturally 
center there. 


While not all junior high school features are ad- 
visable in the situation herein described, those that 
have been adopted seem effective, and probably they 
would be under similar conditions elsewhere. The 
close association of the junior high school with the 
senior and vocational high schools seem to have cer- 
tain advantages where a large proportion of the gradu- 
ates know they will not attend college and where 
vocational education is prominent. 


AND REVEIWS 


\ History oF Surrrace iN THE Unitep States. Porter, Kirk 
H. The University of Chicago Press 
The purpose of this book, so states the preface, is to bring 
out the cact that a very vigorous fight has been waged in the 
United States since the early national period to secure suffrage 
privileges for some large and discontented group. This group 
has ever grown larger and more discontented, says the author, 
until it finally included the women. Following the demand 
for suffrage the franchise expanded only slowly and cautiously 
“grudgingly, and by compromising steps.” The book points 
out the limitations of the franchise when the Federal Constitu- 
t was adopted and draws attention to the fact that in the 
early part of the last century statesmen in this country used 
their full influence generally to restrict suffrage to the prop- 
erty owners and tax payers. The book contains no exhaustive 
tudy of suffrage laws but rather a discussion of political 
ils and the social and economic conditions which led men 
o desire suffrage The movement toward universal suffrage 
traced in its broader aspects 
here are chapters on the transition period, the weakening 
property tests and the beginnings of the foreign problem, 
advent of the free negro, the end of property and tax- 
paying qualifications, the beginnings of woman suffrage and 
Civil War, disfranchising the negro, and woman suffrage 
e the Civil War. The book supplements and carries for 
ward the work of Bishop, “History of Elections in the Ameri- 
Colonies” and of McKinley, “Suffrage Franchise in the 


mies."—E. W. K 


Bearer History or Eoucation. Cubberley. Houghton Mif 
fin Company, 1922 


This is an abridgment and condensation of the author's 
History of Education,” which appeared in 1920, and has been 
repared for the purpose of meeting the needs of those normal 

ols, and schools of education in colleges and universities 
which desire to offer a course in the general history of educa 
but which have not the time for such a detailed study 
the subject as is given in the larger volume. The plan of 


the “Brief History of Education” is similar to that of the 
other book which contains the history of the practice, progress 
and organization of education, rather than a history of edu- 
cational theory. Here as in the larger book chief dependenc 
for supplementary reading has been placed on the companion 
volume of Readings in the History of Education. The teach 
ing value of this book is enhanced by the same questions for 
discussion which appear at the end of each of the chapters in 
the larger volume —E. W. K. 


THe PLANTERS or CoLoNIAL VirGinta. Wertenbaker, Thomas 
Jefferson. Princeton University Press, 1922. Price $2.50. 


The author here seeks rather successfully to disprove the 
claim and often the boast of many of his fellow Virginians 
that many of their ancestors were quite substantial planters 
and property owners from the time of the founding of the 
colony of Virginia in 1607. In a measure he dispels that rather 
pleasant and comfortable illusion in regard to the so-called 
renowned term, “The First Family of Virginia,” which has 
had almost international recognition. 

The influence of tobacco on the social structure and the 
history of the colony is one of the most interesting and in- 
forming chapters in the book. The chapter on the Virginia 
yeomanry causes the fabled picture of 17th century Virginia 
to vanish and in its place appears a colony filled with little 
farms a few hundred acres in extent and owned and worked 
by a sturdy class of English farmers. Complete rent rolls 
of the Virginia counties for the year 1704 add not only to 
the interest but also to the value of the study.—E. W. K 


ScHoot Prockam in Puysicat Epucation. By Clark W. 
Hetherington. Kraft paper. 132 pages. Price $1.00. 


Embodies the first attempt to formulate for physical educa- 
tion a school program that is indigenous to America. Formu- 
lates the principles involved in the organization of a program 
in physical education to meet the needs of children and of 
citizenship under present day social conditions. 
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AxitHmetic Reasonrnc Test. By Arthur S. Otis. 
World Book Company. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Test: Form A 
1 directions, key, and class record, Price per package, 50 cents 
net. 
Test: Form B. 25 examination sheets of two pages, and 1 


25 examination sheets of two pages, and 


directions, key and class record. Price per package, 50) cents 
net. 

Specimen Set. 1 copy of each Form A and Form B and 1 
copy of directions, key and class record. Price 10 cents post 
paid 

The Otis Arithmetic Reasoning Test (which is test 5 of the 
Otis Group Intelligence Scale, Advanced Examinations) has 
heen prepared separately in response to an insistent demand 
for a valid and reliable arithmetic reasoning test \ recent 
university study has shown that this test is more rehable and 
a better test of arithmetic reasoning than most arithmetn 
tests, even those requiring twenty or thirty minutes to ad 
minister Age and grade norms are given, based upon 25,000 


cases 


STanrorp ACHIEVEMENT TEST? By Truman L. Kelley, G. M 
Ruch, and Lewis M. Terman World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Primary Examination: Form A or Form B rice per 


package of 25 tests including key and class reeord $1.40 net 


\dvanced Examination Form A or Form BE Price per 
package of 25 tests including key and class record, $2.00 net 
Manual of Directions Price 30 cents net 


Specimen Set Price 50 cents postpaid 

\ battery of achievement tests designed to measure ery 
thoroughly the knowledge and ability of pupils in the schoo 
subjects in grade 2 to 8 Primary tests in arithmetic, reading 


and spelling. are devised for grades 2 and 3 Advanced tests 
! x 


in arithmetic. reading, spelling, science information, histor 
and literature are prepared for grades 4 to & 


Research shows this test to be very reliable as a measure ot 


maividuals Awe and grade norms are given in each subje 
separate! i well as for the test asa w ihe norms are 
comparable one with another and th educational prot t 
each pupil can be made Comparisot f total scot t 


chronological awe will yield ar educational quotiet 


Hones: Boos Prepare and published by The 


Broadway, New York 


tional Honesty Bureau, 11 


The idea of having a text-book for schools written by 
ness men msetend wy pedagogues is a new on it a 
one ton Take this important topx i Honest Hithert 
the most recent illustrations in school bonks of busines 
ha wen take from sue remote and unchildhke exar 
as Benjamin Franklin and Peter Cooper. The little bo 
mentioned alx begat with a talk about a modern ofhes 
st tell« how g man toda yet a 
with reference te tl siness practices of our own tim 
ir shing tive tive Nat na Surety ‘ 
riginate this plan of reviving the commandment I 
shalt not st al m the schools the storiws a Tee then 
tried’ out succes fully nm real sch wis by teacher with actua 
pupils The stories are crisp, pointed and avon bemeg 


ventional and goody -good 


The volume is a pioneer in showing how a particular virtu 
may be inculcated. Its suggestions would be helpful to ar 
teacher in teaching every virtue. The book and the campaig 
of which it is the instrument are to be heartily commende: 


Suort Stories. By Antonio de Trueba. Edited by John Va 
Horne. Benj. H. Sanborn and Co. XXXVII + 229 pp. 


The preface contains biographical and critical informatio: 
138 pages of text follow and 89 pages of vocabulary. Th 


stories included in the volume are: “La imitacion,” “Quere: 


es poder,” “La mujer del arquitecto” (already familiar 

American students), “Crispin y Crispiano,” and “El mest: 
de hacer cucharas.” The book contains two photographs « 
Trueba and cighteen illustration for the tales. It is print: 


in very clear type on smooth, strong paper 


This is an excellent selection of representative prose piec: 
of Trueba, carefully and helpfully edited for younger student 
The stories ure uniformly interesting and are likely to app 
to high school students. The notes, being at the bottom « 
each page, are in the most accessible position for being cor 
sulted and contain full grammatical and informative matt 


\s they are full and clear, they counterbalance the length ©! 


vocabulary and complexity of idiom. Students ought to 
able to read the whole book in the latter part Of the seco 
vear, especially if two of the selections are assigned for o1 
side reading (say, “La imitacion” and “El mastro de hac 


ucharas” ) \. A. SHAPTRO, 


Crvic Science THE Home. By Hunter and Whitman. T! 
American Book Co., 1921. pp. 415 


The aim of this text-book in introductory science ts to gi 
the student an understanding of the basic principles of sctet 
in every day life. It interprets to the child the part played 
the various natural forces in his environment. Civic Science | 
gins with a study of the central factors in the home and et 
with a study of the application of nature by man in commu 
lite The book richly illustrated, and should prove to be 
excellent book for those students in the junior high and regu 


} 


high schools, who are just beginning the study of scien 


also for ar student who desires to get a better understar 
ing, and appreciation of the workings of the natural forces 


his environment 


The Acme Teachers 
Agency 


makes the applieations We constantly 
receive calls from the best High and Prepa 
ratory schools, Colleges, and Universities 
in a large territory. Write for copy of 
Short Stories about Salaries 


1131 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Sixth Session—June 18-July 27, 1923. 


The summer school of the Asheville Normal is one of 
the State summer schools of North Carolina 

Thirteen hundred twenty-four teachers from twenty- 
one States attended the 1922 summer session 

The faculty of seventy-three will include teachers from 
the Asheville Normal, heads of departments from Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, and the Universities 
of South Carolina, Cincinnati, Tulane, and John B 
Stetson, and State Normal Colleges of Michigan, Florida, 
Georgia, Virginia and Trinity College and Park College, 
and ——- of departments from a number of the leading 
city publle schools 

One hundred eighty six courses are offered for kinder 
garten, primary, grammar grade, and high school teach 
ers, athletic coaches, supervisors, principals and super 
ntendents 

The Asheville Summer School offers to teachers edu 
cational and recreational opportunties that are unsur 
passed 

Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks 
Rooms may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this 
amount Board in private homes is from $8 to $15 per 
week Registration fee is #10 for three éourses. $8 
extra for a fourth course 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available 
during the summer 

Complete catalog will be ready March first Write 
now for a copy 


JOHN E. CALFEE, A.M. LL.D., President 
Asheville, N. C. 


University of Virginia Summer Quarter 


First Term—June 18-July 28 
Second Term—July 30-September 1 


Courses for Elementary Teachers 


Courses for High School Teachers | 


Courses for College Credit 


The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the 
University Year, the courses being the same in 
character and credit value as in the other quarters 
of the year. 

Degrees are conferred upon men and women 
for summer work. 

The Master’s Degree may be obtained by proper- 
ly qualified students in three Summer Quarters. 

It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South 
and makes a strong appeal to teachers seeking 
broader scholarship and training, and wider social 
contacts, and to eollege students desiring to com- 
plete degree requirements. 

Attendance last Quarter 2977 from thirty-nine 
states and foreign countries. 

The most beautiful and unique campus in 
America. 

Accommodations at reasonBle rates. Tuition 
for non-Virginia students $20.00 per term. 1] 
Entertainments, Music Festival, exeursions. 
For illustrated folder and full announcement 


write to 


CHAS. 6. MAPHIS, Dean, University, Virginia | 


advance. For further information or application blanks, write 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


announces a double summer session for 1923. First term begins June 


13: second, July 25. Entire cost for each term, $42.00. 


Three new dormitories make possible accommodations for 350 
more students than were enrolled last summer. 


every teacher, supervisor or superintendent of North Carolina 
will find properly accredited courses adapted to special needs. 


For reservation in dormitory, tive dollars of cost is to be paid in 


John H. Cook, Director 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE & ENGINEERING 


Summer Session—June 12 to July 25 


PUBLIC SALES 


We have purchased 122,000 pairs U. 8. 
Army Munson last shoes, sizes 51% to 12 
which was the entire surplus stock of one 
of the largest U. S. Government shoe con- 
tractors. 


Teachers Courses (1) for those holding Elementary and 
Higher State Certificates and (2) for graduates of Stan 
dard High Schools. Courses for College Credit. Oatalogue 
apon application. 


Apply for Reservation at Once 
W. A. WITHERS, Director, RALEIGH, N. C. This shoe is guaranteed one hundred per 
cent solid leather color—dark tan, bellows 


tongue, dirt and waterproof. The*actual 


value of this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous ‘‘buy’’ we can offer same to 
the publie at $2.95. 


Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


An Annual Survey and Review describing PRIVATE Send correct size. Pay postman on de- 
SCHOOLS of al! classifications and SUMMER CAMPS for 
Boys and Girls. A Compendium for Educators. A Guwide livery or send money order. If shoes are 


Book for Parents, supplying intimate information, which 
makes possible a discriminating choice Comparative Tables 
give the Kelative Cost, Size, Age, Special Features, etc 
Introductory Chapters review interesting Developments of the 
Year in education Education Service Bureau will be glad 
to advise and write you intimately about any School or 
Camp in which you are interested. Write full particulars 
Consultation by Appointment 7th edition, 896 pp. $4 
postpaid. Circulars and Sample Pages on Request 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


not as represented we will cheerfully re- 
fund your money promptly upon request. 


NATIONAL BAY STATE SHOE COMPANY 
296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Loose-Leaf Outline in Mathematics 
Algebra Geometry 


College entrance examinations in mathematics will not be dreaded by students who have used LOOSE- 
LEAF OUTLINES IN MATHEMATICS, by Robert R. Goff, Director of Mathematics, New Britain, 
Conn. Now is the time to start the review work. The use of these Outlines wil insure that all essen- 
tial points are emphasized and thoroughly understood. 

Part I of the Algebra Outline meets the College Board’s new minor requirements, and with the 
Outline on Observational Geometry covers one year’s work. Part II covers a half year’s work, and 
with Part I meets the College Board’s new major requirements. 


Loose-leaf Algebra Outline Part I — 
Loose-leaf Algebra Outline Part IT 
Lose-leaf Geometry Outline 
Note-hbook covers to fit the Outlines oe 


DRILL BOOK IN PLANE GEOMETRY 
Revised 1922 
By Robert Remington Goff 
The special aim of this book is to increase emphasis on analysis, classification, and determination of 
method in geometry. The pupil is to be taught not the proof but how to find the proof. What is to 
be done? Then, what are the common methods of doing it? The methods suggested by this book 


have been thoroughly tested and proved satisfactory. Every up-to-date mathematics teacher should ex- 
amine this book. 


Mailed postpaid on recept of the price 


THE PALMER COMPANY, "2SsAshexs~ 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Summer Quarter DO NOT PATRONIZE A HOME INDUSTRY 


. Unless it gives you service as good as that to be 
First Term, June 11-July 21 used anywhere. We are distributing the same list 
Second Term, July 23-August 31 of moving picture films that Twenty-Five State Uni- 


versities throughout the country are distributing 
through their extension divisions. What more ean 
be said for their suitability for school and com- 


The greatest summer school in the South. munity use? 
More than 300 credit courses for teachers, 
supervisors, administrators, and others Try an order for JULIUS CAESAR or 
working in the field of educatino. Many QUO VADIS 


academic courses for those who wish to do We have just arranged with the Bray Productions to 


P mara thi distribute their celebrated class-room films on General 

a years work im one subject or one third Science covering such subjects as Air and Water, Energy, 

of a vears work in their regular subjects The Earth, Life, The Universe. The following films of this 


course will be available till the middle of January: 


Pre-medical courses given. Work counts Reel 1—Why We Breathe and How 


toward the bachelor’s, master’s, or doctor’s Reel 2—The Human Voice 
Reel 83—(How You See) 
degree. Write for a catalogue now, stat- (How We Hear) 
ing the work that you are most inter- 08 
ested in. Ree! 6—Some Monsters of the Farm 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE for TEACHERS CAROLINA FILM CORPORATION 
Nashville, Tennessee RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


| 


THE LOHR-LATSHAW LATIN FORM 
TEST FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Scientific in Construction—Practical in Application 


The Best Latin Form Test Now Availabte 


It measures the Pupil’s Progress and Achievement more accu- 
rately than any other Latin Form Test. 


It represents more nearly than any other Latin Test what the Sec- 
ondary Schools are actually doing in the teaching of Latin Forms. 


Complete Booklet of 47 pages will be sent postpaid on receipt of 


75 cents. 


ADDRESS 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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Some Schools 


Buy laboratory furniture from the standpoint of 
first cost only. Other schools consider design, 
construction, and cost per year of service. The 
latter class send their orders to us. 


During the year of 1922, our furniture for 
science laboratories, home economics iaboratories, 
or libraries has been purchased by the follow- 


ing North Carolina High Schools: 


WINSTOW-SALEM 
CHARLOTTE 
WILSON 
MONROE 
MORGANTON 
STATESVILLE 
HAMLET 
LEXINGTON 
ROCKINGHAM 
RALEIGH 


We will be glad to turnish to rural schools our blueprints of an 


economical layout tor them 


Leonard Peterson & Company 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Carolina Branch Office: 1558 East Seventh Street, Chariotte, N. C. 
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The University of North Carolina Summer School 


Thirth-Sixth Session June 18 - - September 7, 1923 
First Term—June 18-July 28 
Second Term—July 27-September 7 


Courses counting for eredit toward the A.B. and A.M. degrees will be offered in the follow- 
ing departments: English, History, Mathematics, Latin, French, German, Spanish, Physics, 
Chemistry, Geology, Geography, General Economics, Rural Economies, Sociology, Psychology, 
and Education. 

In the Department of Education courses will be offered in the following branches: Eduea- 
tional Psychology, School Administration, Supervision, General High School Methods, History 
of Edueation, Rural Education, Prinéiples of Secondary Education, Tests and Measurements, 
Special High School Methods in English, History, Mathematies, Latin, French, German, Ge- 
ography, and General Science. 

High Class Reereational Features and Entertainments of an educational character. Lectures 
by noted Thinkers and Writers. Music Festival and Dramatic Performances. 

A strong faculty has been secured composed of specialists in their respeetive departments 
and successful teachers and superintendents chosen because of their recognized ability in their 
respective fields. 

Moderate Expenses—Rooms may be reserved at any time. 

Preliminary Announcement ready for distribution now. Complete Announcement ready 
April Ist. 

For further information, address, 


N. W. WALKER, Direaor, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Maria Chapdelaine Contigo Pan Y Cebolla 


BY BY 


Lovis Hemon Manvew Epvarpo pe Gorostiza 
Edited by Professor Hugo P. Thieme of the Uni Edited by Professor Arthur L. Owen of the Uni- 


versity of Michigan versity of Kansas 


An edition in the original French of a Unusually refreshing reading for seeond- 
novel recognized both here and abroad as \ear Spanish classes is found in this com- 
‘among the few great books of our day.’ edy by a distinguished Mexican dramatist 


of the nineteenth century. 
Besides the vocabulary, notes, and in- . 


troductory matter, some excellent photo- A vocabulary, notes, and a biographical 
graphs of the Lake St. John country in itique in the Introduction serve as hel p- 
which the story is laid, make the book ex- ful additions to the text. Why not read 


tremely attractive for school use. in your sehool this term? 


The Macmillan Company 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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No element or combination of elements enters as largely as LIGHT 
and VENTILATION into the mental and physical well being of 


teacher and pupil. 


AUSTRAL 
WINDOWS 


are in @Se in scores of schools where the authorities realize the neces- 


sity of perfectly directed light and easily controlled ventilation. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL BOOKLET 


“CONTROL OF LIGHT AND VENTILATION IN THE MODERN SCHOOLROOM” 


Austral Window Company 


101 Park Avenue 309 Flatiron Building 
New York City Atlanta, Georgia 
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